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The Bast of the Autumn, 


NDIAN SUMMER, ripe and 
\ glorious, set in over a week ago, and 
farmers will have themselves to blame 
if they have not pushed the finishing 
} touches to the fall work. Presently the 
cold and drenching rains will drive the 
men from their unharvested fields, and the 
X.9 flocks will huddle in the best shelter they can 
9 find. If the sheds and ricks have not been 
fully prepared, this is the time to put them in 
order; for, when labor can be performed with 
comfort, and the materials are dry and decent to han- 
dle, the work will be much better and cheaper done, 
than when the fingers ache with cold and smart with 
the handling of wet and frozen timber and tools. 
Look to the surface drainage of the wheat fields, 










and see that the sluices are open for the speedy dis- | 


charge of any floods that may come, so that the stand- 
ing water shall not spoil the crop. Give to the fatten- 
ing hogs a dry place to repose upon, and see that the 
corn is not wasted by being fed in the mud. Try the 
economy of steaming feed for the hogs, and saving all 
waste, by feeding troughs, which will be a saving 
equal to one-half of the whole feed. 
a mill for crushing corn and cob, it will pay nearly as 
well and be much less work, to steam the corn in the 
ear, and feed it in that shape. The ready digestion of 
such feed, besides ensuring the consumption of the 
whole material, forwards the fattening of animals 
much faster than the use of raw feed can possi- 
bly do. 
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Indiana State Fair. 


We took a sudden notion to run over to the capital of 
the Hoosier State in the middle of Oct., to see how our 
neighbors get up a State fair. The weather during 
every day of the fair, was excellent for the purpose, 
and the people were out by the twenty thousand. The 
fair grounds are very good, but too far from the city for 
the multitude to walk, and the one-horse railroad em- 
ployed, could not remove the crowd fast enough: this 
may be remedied, but a fair ground should be within 
walking distance, for the great bulk of the visitors. 
The Managers did the best they could, under the cir- 
cumstances, but the circumstances were against them 
somewhat; for on a call of committees but few of the 
pre-appointed were present, and the Board were forced 
into the wretched necessity of jury-masting all their 
committees, so that nearly everything in this line 
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worked heavily and unsatisfactorily, and some queer 
awards, was the result. 

The show was quite full in most departments, and 
the material was of a very good quality. Horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and swine were largely represented. In 
these departments there were not sO many super-ex- 
cellent animals as at the Ohio State Fair, but the 
main average was pretty well up, and in some instan- 
ces quite equal, as for instance, the fine short-horn 
herds of Warfield and Clay of Ky., and Baldridge 
and Meredith’s of Ind. We do believe that Warfield’s 
cow, Mary Magdalene, is finer than any thing of the 
sort we had at Dayton. Good, honest tip-top horses 
for general purposes, were in better feather than at 
our fair, but the finer blood were not there. The hog 
pens were magnificently filled with many of the same 
annimals we had at Dayton. Farm produce, embra- 
cing vegetables, grains, seeds, etc., were very good and 
plenty. ; 

But the cream of the show was the Mechanical de- 
partment. We believe it outdid the magnificent dis- 
| play we saw at the Ill. State Fair last year, and we 

thought that was as good as could be; but in all save 
| plows, the Indiana Fair was ahead. Ten or a dozen 
|each of portable steam engines and grain threshers ; 
portable saw mills, grain drills, and a perfect torest of 
all manner of implements, by the acre. Our friends 
of the Newark Machine Works took the feather out 
| of the cap of Lane & Bodley, with their farm engine 
and portable saw mill. Warner and Gray just attend- 
| ed to the business themselves, 


The Indiana Railroads had a very mean arrange- 
ment with their excursion tickets, having them cover 
only the arrivals after Wednesday, and the departures 
to Friday, by which most visitors were obliged to pay 
| full fare. That was a small operation for men who 
|make any pretension to liberality. With a premium 
| list of $12,000, the receipts of the Fair will just about 
| pay expenses, but if they had been visited with such 
|a storm as we had at Dayton, the treasury would have 

been knocked into a cocked hat. As it was, there was 
/a capital show, and everybody was happy, except un- 
| fortunate exhibitors. 


- ~~-eoe + —- 

| TALK IT OVER WITH youR NEIGHBORS.—You will 

| See by our announcement upon the cover of this No., 

that we have stuck our stake for the campaign of 
1861. You who have been with us for the last few 

| years have doubtless discovered that what we say we 
will do, that we will do, The leading of a kind provi- 
dence has thrown into our hands the means to carry 
out a long cherished plan, and now we are going to 
do it. Good friends, may we count you all in? 
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Table of Premium Wheat Crops 


Raised in Ohio from 1850 to 1859. 





NAMES. CounNTIEs. Acres. 
1550. 
Abner Lodge ...........|Belmont............. 1.19 
C. Hoover .....ccccevee De \siuwesautwccws 4.131 
ye SR: ccccenc: Ene eee 1 
J. A. Ackley... .cccvess Cuyahoga ........... 5 
Bara Cattell...cccsccces OS Re 7% 
Capt. Anderson .... Highland..... 15 
A re rere 1 
SO eee eee 1 
Lemuel Morse....+++.+- Do ree ar 4 
George Pow spenes «ROE ov ccceee 4 
David Haynes......... a. lthegassnake 2.69 
A Pere Muskingum.......... 3.40 
Peter Sheidier......... |Problle. ... ccccscccece 1 
John Hamiiton......... eee 1 
Wes Me CS cécccccues MN cneseiscavinest SED 
SS Oar Washington......... 1 
P. Raudebaugh......... DEE ws acesuse<paae 10.4 
Samuel Cutler ..... we” wanessWeunss sone 3.11 
1851. 
Ezra Phillips...... Sse ck tasectent oS 
ee errr ere oe eee 1 
J. K. Thompson........ Champaign........... 3 
J. Buffington ........... i. ae ceaseeue 19 
OO Eee. 1 
James Cheney. III a ioticas So6030 ie 8% 
S. Cole, jr ES 4 
Addison Ke tley. EE ee | 66.3 
Be, Be. DONNER. 00600450 SED: .t5it¢o0s005s 1 
Jesse Thomas.......... ee 1 
OO eee PE Ginsdniedunkon an 3.5 
A. Wales Do 3.1 
GT EE oxancecbund Ww ashington. paknateewan 1.45 
BS, BOSON. ccesicescss POL. ib cccb dae sane 1 
H_ Ridenour ore 10.3 
2 ee PE: 5.55 sebvctees 1 
E. Bingham ........ iG ichatasewceens 2 
WOR, NOD wves ccccnccs Oe ee ae 4 
J. Tanner osececccs MONODING 2... ...0000 . 
Wm. Waters........... Mi ieoc naascvcs 5.94 
Wm. Kennedy.......... TD. saps beauhansinns 1 
ED wine So 05c cnc na ceavsa<onnsce 1 
PIE sic cckess és Pike mee 1 
1853. 
James Puntrey RIED .600.60. 0000 0bses 9 
B. D. Wheeler. HN cows: annie cans 1 
3 RRP Do... sage: 1 
eae 5 
SO ee Hancock........ sWae - 
SS ty a DP cccte appennes 3 
SO eee OR Sac Seiad exe's 14'5 
4 eee es 213 
Do rer 7.69 
J. Lupton . Monroe..... 1 
J. Yost Do 9 
ee On eee e  kaannees 6 
P. PB. Dawley......0000. POTtR GO .s.0ccrcciccesies I 
ee fe er 1 
S. Hilt 0200 ov MENT cccssssveses 22 
Nelson Trew.........../Trumbull............. 5 
James Dutton.......... Washington ......... 1 
William Russell........ ee 1 
J ee a eee 9.83 
1854. (Drouth) 
eer re ED 0.000 c6cstees 3 
F.& W Donaldson . o|ClOTMORt «coo scssccces 1 
Wm. Palmer ........... RENE ee il 
BOSTSO TOW. occ ccceses Mahoning .. 2.05 
eres De. ‘Rskesnéses 2 
Bs EE. vivexsences Do aise 4.6 
J. Be WeReter oc ccccccse Meigs . . 4.5 
POM co adennsccas ... Washington ......... 3 
G. Dana & Son........ De occ daekoieusion 9 
1855. | 
Se are rer re 1.5 
My IE sc von ccenaons Champaign........... 1 
G. W. Williams........ PRR 020 cc0scseee | 89 
ee Do pb kake., ices 5 
B. SRAWVE 2000 c000 0000 SED 66d cecnsnteens 1 
Pr. Usieees veieaion RN its. <i ste a incites 1 
is Sop NOY cee cvscencs Washington _ 
G. Eliston...... pinkieassgill TNS bie saath bt eas 1 
1856. | 
We ED Ses cbcccs coe o[LLMWIOMCO 2.2... 00000. 1 
J. Dickson...... peveeens Logan..... oe 1. 
S. Scott......cc...scee |MOrgan..... pevcesecee 4.75 
eer er Putnam ........ ES a 
PRE cho saenseecct Mh cGeansastensabs 1 
1858. — 
C. Woodruff...... ocees Huron.. 2 
1859. “(Frost) 
eee (Mahoning ............| 2 


Bush. 
per acre. 


52.05 
34.3 
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| Table of Premium Corn Crops 


Raised in Ohio from 1850 to 1859. 


























NaMEs. COUNTIES. 
1850. 
Wm. P. Fraizer......... DOOD cnnaraceceees 
Samuel Smith......... RAE asec scons os 
{ John Paff..........- 000 CEPEROGR 0020000 vee 
| Pruden Alling......... Huron 
PO Coss vice cee ik  Wvehesaeaeeanes 
iT A BARGE. .cccevosescs Do 
Isaac Fowler......... DO. sasvecuawasaeas 
b Bsa) Be RD. 0:06: 00.0 20 60 os OE axe aveeuee eve 
George POwW......cces. Mahoning..........- 
John Hamilton........ ow rer 
G. W. Slingluff........ “eee cbeéeeenve 
1 LOVE TROGMG .ccccscccece.| BDO  — seevsesces 
| 185}. 
PP. CampeRe? os scccces Athens....... Sebiaens 
eee Brown 
| J. McAdams............ Champaign 
[PCE o sdactcaseus Do 
be] error lo 
|S. Harrison.............|Clark 
bak Bes. EEINs 600 s000sneee Columbiana ........ oe 
J.L. Gill eae 
| J. H. Guthrie. — eee cea 
James Johnson. neamnween Highland.. 
| H. H. McArtor .........)/Knox 
| H.R. Sheldon......... RN Ainineekerseaen 
DW. COMMON... cccvencs PUUED success cuss ones 
| J. Vanausdel .......... DO cccccsccsccces 
Pe Eis DOD cccivecevees ee censctakesseeues 
| D. ROVOE?......ccccsces MOR cnvadccectbenees 
vie “eereeeaere Washington ......... 
1852. 

John N. Dixon.......... Columbiana .......... 
| BD. DB. SesReeR se ceccwess RT er 
Be COMED. 60.0 cnen (AND oon ceca cece ccs 
|A. Kessinger ...........|Athens......0.-.. .. 
| J. &C.S8 Dickey seeecee DD etndencansentac 
John Rannels .......... NS cc kackaxdennsst 
Ree SN, cs teecises Crawford ........ —— 
Wm. Burnett | 
J. Hamilton ........ K6is ED 860650406 vence ved | 

1853. | 
John Loughrey......... Adams....... eecceee 
Be WEE daneseiesnce a CO eee 
a err Dg weahaeene 
H. McDonald.......... ‘Champaign ........ 
SO ee +». Columbiana ...... 
J. Hh. TABOR. 6.05. ve0einec _ a re 
SO eee CONWINUE 65 cdcecciess | 
S. S. Caldwell.......... dea weekoenes 
a MOOG soéce cece vee 
I. Van Heming ........ ONY cons xbeeneccies 
©. Bi. Cae sivscsesvercecs MAORIR oc ccccsecesess 
BB. AVERG, «0005000 0000es MUG ccceccceces aes 
e Garlick Mahoning ............ 
errr ee POO vceccvasenss 
py 518 6uE One me —“‘weeukaaieaas 
} 
} SClObO.....ccvccceesess 
|W 2 L. Hales 9 INNS 0.06.0:0000 ove tes 
|F Rice sees co eee eee 
|A 1. T hompson.. ees ese RIOT. ceresccsees bens 
| Wm. Martindale........ IN 5 sak ca nwntaie ce 
C. Shepard......... +++» Washington ......... 
| A. Standiford........... 
TE SPODRs cseveusese. 46 
C. Shepard ...... ceteses 
J. > aac cebacwuwans ae. atinene 
w. Dallas. $0600 Kbonenes Champaign bien aves 
Es We CD ons Cones ons Cdser edocsel 
Cc. C. Curtiss. Sd oes cecee cocee 
E. Burnham.. Dctiecn naeeeas 
eee Washington..........| 
J. W. Putnam _. eer 
1856 | 
BE. Dawell ccossccesceves Ashtabula........... 
L. H. Jennison.......... i. Sasawnwex es 
T. H. Lighteizer..... -.. Morgan ...... Saaeieeel 
1858. | 
John Maidlaw.......... Putnam . cea 
| 
Si Dikassccodinss Morrow «sssseeeese++: 
4 eee Summit. 
A. Bumgardner.. ..... Hocking. see tecccecee 
R. M. Thompson........ PORNO. cccccce 
Hampton Hall.......... We sivenes } 
Thomas Hough . oe Pee. 
R. W. — pesen nee ee. kaant eesdeses 
Joseph Kerr.. ‘Crawford cecccccceces| 
Abel Dewalt te) ceccccocs 
Jacob Conklyn....... eee Champaign. . oe] 
Joshua Scofield..... +++» Mahoning .......+....| 
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Discussion about Sheep. 
At the New York State Fair. 


[Reported for the Tiibune, by Soron Rostyson.] 





Mr. Joun Wape of Canada, was asked to 
state what sort of sheep he raises for mutton. 
He said that he preferred the long wool sorts, be- 
cause they are more hardy. The mutton sells 
readily, and the wool, though not worth so much 
per pound as the fine wool sorts, produces so much 
more than the value of the fleece, is equal. We 
don’t grow much corn, but we feed a great many 
roots, ‘ead feed well. It is foolish to try to keep 
any annimal upon low diet. We feed anything 
that sheep eat best, and I fatten principally upon 
turnips and hay, with a little meal. The long 
wool sheep are better adapted to Canada than the 
fine wool. We shear eight pounds of clean wool 
per fiead. The Cotswold variety are preferred ; 
they are stronger constitutions than the Leicester 
sheep. 

Mr. Pettinone of Vermont—If a man keeps | 
but few sheep, he should keep a mutton breed. | 
If he keeps a large flock, or say 200 or 300, he 
should keep fine wool sorts. The trouble in sheep-| 
breeding is in letting them run down in October. 
I winter 300 head, and 100 ewes will give 100 
lambs. I use 400 acres, but many of them are 
on the mountain, and valued at only $7 an acre. 
I do not let all my ewes breed. I keep my sheep. 
in very close winter quarters,on hay. I feed 
breeding ewes one peck of corn a day to 100 head. | 
In eleven years I have not had a lamb die, and | 
they are kept without grain, but always with | 
water and salt by them. “There is a material dif- 
ference in the value of the fleece, according to) 
the way sheep are kept. I prefer always to have | 
my sheep fat. In January I select my ewes, and 
never sell the choice ones. I have an ewe that 
has produced eighteen lambs, and shears four’ 
pounds of good wool. I do not select the most 
gummy sheep for my use; they are much more, 
tender than those less gammy. Still, you must 
have greasy wool if you have fine wool. I feed 
generally twice a day—sometimes only once. 

Mr. Baker of Steuben Co., N. Y.—I com- 
mence in October, after hard frosts, to feed grain 
to the lambs, and when winter commences I put 


| 
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bred both coarse and fine sheep. 





Gen. Harmon of Monroe Co., N. Y.—I com- 
menced with fine wool sheep, 40 years ago. I 
then tried Leicestershire, and then came back to 
Merinos. I have less than 200 acres, and grow 
30 or 40 acres of wheat every year; the land im- 


proves by sheep, My average lot of fleece is 5 
ibs. I keep 330 head, and get over $700 a year 


for wool and increase. I stable 50 sheep in a 
room 14x40 feet, without change in the winter. 
I wash my sheep clean and let them run six or 
eight days, and then shear. I don’t breed from 
gummy sheep. I feed in board racks, with 
straight sticks, so the sheep can put in their heads. 
There is about twenty-five acres of reclaimed land 
on my farm that will keep sheep alive but won’t 
fat them. My farm is limestone, and I prefer fine 
wool sheep to any other for profit; and I consider 
sheep twice as profitable as cattle upon any grain 
farm. I never breed from ewes less than three 
years old. I don’t like the cross of Leicester 
bucks upon fine ewes. I have sold of wool and 


sheep over $900 a year. 


Lewis I. ALLEN of Black Rock—I have kept 
sheep twenty-five years upon a clay loam, natural 
to sweet grasses, limestone formation, on the Ni- 
agra River. There is no general rule as to the 
profit of keeping sheep. All depends upon cir- 
cumstances. In Canada I have seen the best 
long-wool sheep I ever saw, but the sheep are too 
fat for eating. You might as well dine off a cake 
of tallow as such meat. Such sheep may be profi- 
table in Canada. With me, those sheep require 
good shelter. They are not kept warm by their 
long fleeces. My sheep sheared 5 to 8 pounds of 
wool. I don't approve of feeding many roots ex- 
cept to breeding ewes. They are likely to scour 
sheep, at least they do mine. 

Mr. Bowen of Orleans Co., N. Y.—I have 
I have yearling 
coarse-wool sheep that weighed 150 pounds each 
at one year old. I find the coarse-wool breed the 
most profitable. My sheep average 6 pounds of 
wool, that sells at 31 cents a pound. My sheep 
are a cross of Cotswold, and are close wooled and 
hardy. I live on a gravelly loam, wheat soil, and 


|I think it desirable to increase the stock of sheep 


in this State. A field of clover fed off by sheep, 
will yield more wheat than if not fed off. 
Lewis F. ALLEN—On some soils it may be 


them in yards and feed hay twice a day in board} best to plow in clover; on other soils it is not. 
racks. I never kept coarse wool sheep. My} As to mutton sheep, I have fed Southdowns, and 
floek averages 4 to 44 lb. per fleece—not of the | the ceapest way that I can make mutton, is upon 
gummy sort. I stable my sheep in winter. I grass, and wethers of 150 pounds bring 5 cents a 
keep 400 head, divided into three flocks, by two pound gross at Buffalo. I would keep mutton 
partitions. The gross sales average about $2 a sheep if I had a good farm on a railroad. I can 
head for wool and sales of sheep. I feed very | always sell my lambs at $2. My Southdown flee- 
regularly as to time and quantity. I feed grain ces bring $1.50 average. Southdown mutton is 
sometimes, but not all the time. I recommend the best we have, and the sheep always sell well 
the increase of our flocks, as they greatly improve for mutton. The fine-wool sheep mutton is apt to 
our farms. I feed roots to ewes 20 days before taste of the greasy woo!. The merino sheep are 
lambing. I have kept about 800 sheep a year on a hardy race of sheep, but they are not a good 
less than 200 acres in the farm, both summer andj breed to keep, where mutton is the main object, 
winter feed. I have raised 120 bushels of corn. | ‘and I would not keep a breed for mutton that pro- 
on an acre of sheep manured land. The water duce carcases all fat, like some of the long-wool 
on my farm is limestone. | sorts. 
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Soton Roprinson of N. Y., was called upon | must disturb the root, and when the wheat stock 
to state what sort of sheep sell the best in the 

New York market, which he has so long reported | being changed to a stock of cheat, and it has also 
for the Tribune. He stated in substance as fol-| the tendency of producing a new growth, which 
lows: Southdown sheep always outsell every other} has the tendency to laten your harvest. Whenever 
variety in New York to our first-class butchers,) you pasture your grain you will laten your har- 
but they are not appreciated by the wholesale] vest. 

butchers, who are mostly Irish and Jews. There! The most sure farming that I have discovered, 
is always a good demand for choice Southdowns,|is to possess a knowledge of preparing the 
particularly lambs, and the half-blood ones bring| ground. Acquaint yourself with the soil and cli- 
about as high prices as full-blood ones would, it | mate, and find out when the proper time is to put 
brought in early in first rate condition. Samuel) your seed in the ground, without having it fed off. 
Thorne of Dutchess county, buys good common) After you have found the proper time to sow, then 
ewes every year, and breeds them to his full-blood | find out how much grain should be put onan 


‘has been disturbed too much, it has a tendency of 


Southdown bucks, and gets early lambs, which sell 
at $4 or $5 a head. Ile clips the ewes, and fat- 
tens and sells them, and the sales of lambs, fleeces 
and ewes average about $7 a head over the first 
cost. This makes a very pleasant and profitable 
stock business, and should be largely increased, as 
the market is good now, and improving every 
year for such choice lambs and fat sheep. The 
next most profitable breed for the New York 
market is the long-wooled, heavy-carcass sheep. 
This sort always sells well by the pound ; it does 
not matter that the carcasses are loaded with fat; 
the mass of mutton eaters in the city are not such 
as appreciate the finest sorts of meat. Sheep gen- 
erally sell by the head, and those which are the 
heaviest, not the best, bring the most money. 
Early lambs will average $5 a head, the later 
ones $3, if fit for the butcher. 
- «2eef 
For the Ohio Cultivator 
Wheat Farming. 


I have received your Cultivator since last new- 
years, and have found some ureful things in it. I 
would have written something for you, if writing 
had not become bothersome tome. Iama farmer 
in Wayne county for forty-five years, having been 
raised from a child to be a farmer, and all the 
useful information I received I applied to my use 
as a farmer, and with all this aid I have not got 


further than the letter B in the alphabet of farm-| 


ing. 

“The wheat in the ground looks well. It was 
nearly all sown by the middle of September. ‘Fhe 
most is put in by the drill. 

I see in a late number of the Cultivator, re- 
marks by W. R., and inquiries whether by sow- 


acre. If the ground is strong, you must put on 
the more. Put on seed enough so that the stalks 
will be prevented from stooling too much: the 
'more it stools the later your harvest will be. I 
sow from one half to two bushels to the acre. I 
put in nine acres of wheat different from any Other. 
I prepared the ground ready for the drill; then I 
run the rip cultivator over the ground and sowed 
| it broadcast, one bushel to the acre, then gave it 
lone stroke with the harrow length-wise ; then I 
drilled across, one bnshel to the acre. It looks 


well. J. I. 





Flowing Grass Land with Clay Mud, 


A. B. Dickinson, of New York, in answer to 
the question how to improve poor land, says: Sow 
rye, and seed to clover, and feed it off with hogs. 
All manure put on the surface tells; there is no 
mistake in the value of top-dressing any land. As 
to four tons of hay per acre: I did cut last year 
ten acres, and had four tons of hay per acre, well 
‘cured and pressed and sold. In this there is no 
mistake, and all from one crop. I can grow more 
hay by clay washed upon the grass by irrigation, 

than I can by stable manure. My hay for cattle, 
where it grows two tuns per acre, I can cut it at 
10 or 11 o'clock, and put it in the barn at 4 o’clock. 
Cutting timothy ripe will run out a meadow; if 
cut green, it will not exhaust the land. 

I consider clay twice as good as muck for ma- 
jnure. It wont pay to haul muck where clay can 
be had. Grass is the all-important crop of this 
country. All countries that don’t produce grass 
| naturally, run down and beceme unfertile. I hold 
that one load of manure on the surface is worth 
_two plowed in. A load of clay run on to grass by 





ing wheat early we could not somewhat obviate irrigation, is worth more than manure in any quan- 
the three evils of the fiy, midge, and winterkilling. | tity, because it nourishes the roots and it makes 
I agree with the Editor’s remarks, so far as early the grass grow more solid, and makes the crop all 


wheat-sowing is concerned. In my opinion it adds | 
in every case. Early sowing wheat does not only 
obviate in part the three evils spoken of—it will 
also embrace the fourth evil, that is the rust. | 
But in relation to the fall feeding off, I disapprove 
in our wheat belt; in sections of country where 
the soil is stronger than it is with us, it may do. 
I am opposed to it in any country, on the ground 
that it disturbs the natural harmony of the plant 
with the soil. Cattle and sheep, you know, pull 
off their provender, consequently they will and 


stand up and grow very heavy. In running on 
liquid manure, my grass grows too fast and lodged, 


and lodged grass will not make over 24 tuns per 
acre of cured hay. I have made four tons per 
acre by running on muddy water. But this must 
be very carefully applied, and it must be done in 
cool weather. In hot weather the water is apt to 
rot the sod. I have irrigated about 100 acres, 
and I make the water muddy by plowing and stir- 
ing up the clay in a pond. Clear water will ben- 
efit land, but it takes a great while longer to do it. 
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I never mow a second crop; I prefer to let the |slip—for instance, the currant, grape, willow, ete. 
second growth remain to cover the land. One | These, although separated from any connection 
acre of old meadow, thick and fine grass, is worth | |with the root, continue to elevate the moisture 
an acre and a half of new meadow. Upon a farm ‘from the earth, so as to cause their growth. Of 
where grass will grow, there is no difficulty in| course, the vessels of post timber, if placed in the 
making land rich. There is no dressing of manure, | ground according to the arrangements of nature, 
such as often given to land, equal to a thick grass | will elevate the moisture, and keep the timber 
sod. Manure may be drawn upon grass land the |\damp ; but, if that order is reversed, it remains 
very day the grass is cut, to the. best advantage.| comparatively dry—hence the principal reason, 
I don’t approve of hastening mowing land. I run|no doubt, why a post lasts longest top down- 
muddy water on in Winter, as well as in the Fall | wards. 

or Spring. I use the natural drainage of a hun-| The same article opposes charring posts; says 
dred acres of land, concentrated by under drains, | they will last longer without—yet it admits that 
made by a mole plow, into an artificial pond, and | Seasoning is good to preserve them. Now, what 
use that water made muddy, to run on other land. |is a better method of seasoning than that of charr- 





I run my drains about 18 inches deep, and I have. 
some of those mole drains made 25 years ago, 
which are as effectual now as when first made. I 
do not attempt to enrich a whole farm in one year 
by irrigation, but take it in sections, say ten acres | 


a year. My manure I haul upon the fields that 1| 


cannot reach with water. 


| 
| 





For the Ohio Cultivator. | 


Fence Posts—Facts vs, Assumption, 


In the Ohio Farmer of Sept. 29th, is the fol- | 
lowing sentiment in a selected article, on the sub-| 
ject of Fence Posts: 

“ A notion has got into most every man’s head, | 
that a fence post set top end downwards will last | 
longer than where the butt is down. We have 
never heard a philosophical reason why it is so, 
and have not one atom of confidence in the the- 


of June came a frost and killed them down. 
|mediately planted corn on the same ground be- 





ory. It is a palpable absurdity that a post will 
last one end up better than the other.” 

Practical tests has more influence with sensi- 
ble farmers, than all the “ philosophical” specula- | 
tions or dogmatisms that can be uttered on such | 
subjects. No experiment is here given, or re- 
ferred to. If we form an opinion on the subject, 
it must be on the ipse dixit of the writer. 

Many years ago, by way of testing this princi- 
ple, we set two gate posts, the one top and the 
other butt downwards. The latter was taken 
from the lower, and what might be supposed, the 
best end of the log, and all were equally sound. 
We had, some years since, occasion to remove 
these posts ; the latter was entirely rotted off, and 
the former would have lasted some six, eight or 
more years longer. We tried two pieces of post 
fence with similar results. It is such experi- 
ments as these that have “got” it into our “head,” 
and “ most men’s heads,” that a post set top down- 
wards will last longest. And such oracular utter- 
ances as the above will not easily remove the im- 
pression. Such practical tests are of more im- 
portance in deciding such questions, than all the 
“ philosophical reasons” that could be produced. 

Although we have “heard” of no “ philosoph- 
ical reasons” why a post set top downward lasts 
longest, yet we have one of our own. It is mois- 
ture, for instance, that rots timber. Keep it dry, 
and it is exempt from decay. There are many 
kinds of vegetables that will propagate from the 














ing? Our experience is in favor of charring. 
“Meadow Ferm, Oct., 1860. C. Sprincer. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
For Limited Land Owners, 





One year since, last planting season, I planted 
potatoes about two and a half feet apart in hills ; 
they came up, did not appear flourishing, the 6th 
Im- 


tween the hills of potatoes; the season was fa- 
vorble, and I had a fair crop of both kinds, espe- 
cially of potatoes; they were of superior quality, 
and the quantity a fair crop. The corn came to 
maturity, and out of it found seed for this year. 
Having so unexpectedly raised two crops on the 
same ground at the same time, concluded to make 
an experiment to test the thing fully. For that 
purpose planted my garden containing three-six- 


teenths of an acre, had it plowed just before 
I J 


planting, without manuring at all. It being 


iclayey ground, it came up in lumps, and without 


harrowing, proceeded to plant potatoes about 
three feet apart one way, the other two and a 
half feet. Then I planted the Yellow York 
State eight rowed corn between the rows, the 
widest way in the centre of four hills of potatoes, 
which brought them in rows by themselves, and 
the corn was in rows both ways by itself. 

While planting, I let the lumps remain, except 
breaking them in pieces to obtain sufficient dirt 
for covering the seed planted. When I came to 
hoeing the first time, broke in pieces all lumps, 
and made thorough work after this hoeing. The 
rest of the cultivation was easy, and not labori- 
ous. You will understand from the planting, that 
I used no cultivator or plow among the corn, 
nothing but the hoe. If you should cultivate a 
large piece, you might plant potatoes four feet 
one way and three feet the other way, then plant 
the corn between the wide rows and row with the 
potatoes, which would leave the rows two feet by 
three; you might then use a small plow one 
way. 

It will be important, in raising this extra crop, 
to keep the ground clear from weeds, and not 
suffer any vines, pumpkin or squash, but have 
the ground entirely devoted to the crop planted. 
I planted on this small piece of ground about two 
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bushels of potatoes, after cutting and reserving 
the eatable part. 

Now for a few remarks relative to the crop 
this year. I have been in Oberlin more than 20 
years, have planted potatoes about every year ; 
had concluded that potatoes could not be raised 
here to any advantage. One year I planted some 
ground that had not been tilled; obtained a good 
crop for the quantity of ground, and carried them 
into my cellar ; in about two weeks carried them 
out, and carried them to let them rot. This year 
there appears no rot, but generally they are fair 
and smooth. This crop was the most productive 
that I have ever raised in Oberlin, except the 
one above named, and greatly superior to that. 
My conclusion from my short experience in this 
double crop is, that the crop of potatoes is in- 
creased by the crop of corn. I think that the 
shade made by the corn in hot weather or a 
drouth is favorable to the potatoes, and from this 
circumstance the crop is much increased. The 
corn, on ground well prepared, would be a fair 
crop; it may be diminished a trifle, however. 1 
think we may safely say that two good crops can 
be raised on the same ground at the same time, 
for the experiment has exceeded my most san- 
guine expectations. The corn was ashed in the 
hill, to forward its growth, to prevent the potatoes 
from getting the start of the corn, which was a 
benefit to the corn, and no disadvantage to the 
potatoes. My impression, with the kind of corn 
mentioned, cannot have too much shade, planted 
as described in this statement. Joun ELmore. 

Lorain Co., Oct., 1860. 

ssee- 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Suffolk Swine in South Eastern Ohio. 


During the year 1855, the writer introduced 
the first pair of pure Suffolk pigs into the vicinity 
of Marietta. 
range for brood sows, I disposed of my entire 
stock. At our late county fair, I was forcibly 
struck with the excellent quality of hogs on exhi- 
bition, aged from 5 to 18 months, the former all 
ready for the butcher’s knife, and of a quality not 
generally, yea, rarely found. On reading the ex- 
hibitor’s names, I found that nearly every lot had 
sprung from the stock introduced by me in 1855. 
No one can appreciate the benefit to this commu- 
nity, caused by the introduction of that single pair 
of swine. Those brag pigs of our friend Wm. 
Corner, of Litthke Muskingum, a statement of which 
was made in the Ohio Cultivotor last autumn, 
sprung from this stock, direct. 

I do not recommend the pure Suffolk as a far- 
mer’s hog; but I do advise all farmers to have a 
cross. 1 prefer the half-bloods. The pure stock 
is too small, and too tender; not so with the half- 
bloods. Yet some must keep the full-blooded 
stock. I advise farmers who wish for hogs that 
will fatten at any age, that are quiet, to get a cross 
of the suffolk. This can be done by introducing 
a full-blood boar into the neighborhood. I found 
no difficulty in making any half-blood pigs weigh 
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Two years since, owing to want of 
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300 pounds net, at nine months old. They were 
fat enough for the butcher all the time. Such hogs 
are profitable—no expense of “ wintering over.” 
I have no “axe to grind” in this matter, but 
for the benefit of any neighborhood desiring an 
excellent stock hog, will state that Maj. L. P. 
Putnam, of Marietta, has for disposal the dest full- 
blood Suffolk boar, 1 year old, that I ever saw. 
Yours, truly, W. W. Ratupone. 
Clifton Nursery, Marietta, O. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Curb in Horses, 


Authors are as complex on the pathology as on 
the treatment of the curb in horses. Bracken, 
a veterinary writer, regards curb as an effort of 
nature to strengthen the parts. Osmer calls it a 
swelling of the joint, but gives no account of the 
pathology. White considers it a strain of the 
back sinews. Spooner repeats the words of White. 
Blain calls it an extensure of the ligament ot the 
hock. Youatt says it is either a strain of the an- 
nular ligament, or of the sheath of the tendons. 
Dadd says it is sometimes caused by a blow, but 
the most frequent cause is a strain of the sheath 
through which the tendons pass. Skevington says 
it is a rupture of the membrane of the sheath of 
the tendons. Percival calls our attention to the 
anatomy of the parts concerned. The flattened 
tendon of the gastrocuenius internus (muscle), 
after expanding upon the point of the hock, to 
form a cap, for it continues it course straight down 
the back of hind leg, clothed by cellular tissue, 
and by means of it is confined in its place, in 
front of tendon, in the midst of surrounding tissue, 
and by means of it is contained in its place. In 
front of the tendon is a serous brusa, and between 
its cellular investment and the skin is a tendonous 
band, traversing the tendon for the purpose of 
binding it down. 

By this anatomical sketch we find the curb op- 
posite to the brusa, in front of the perforatus ten- 
don. Through this brusa or thecal cavity runs 
the perforans tendon, and it is the play the ten- 
dons enjoy at this particular point, in consequence 
of the existence of the brusa, that causes sprains 
or lacerations to be seated here. The parts 
sprained being neither the tendon or the ligament 
—as the specimen now before me presents—but 
the cellular sheath of the tendon. The causes of 
tumefaction are ruptured blood vessels, and blood 
extravated. 

We are seldom called upon to treat a curb, un- 
til inflammation has departed, and a hard, callous 
tumor the consequence, presenting an indurated 
condition of the cellular sheaths of the tendons. 
In dissecting a curb, we find underneath the an- 
nular ligament, the sheath solid and thickened. 
You may call it the state of the part in which the 
nutrition has been performed with greater activity. 
On this account it has acquired unusual bulk. 

If we only investigate the cause of curb, it goes 





to show that it is evidently a sprain or rupture of 
the cellular sheath, and brusa of the tendon per- 
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ia 
foratus. A curb is supposed to be caused by any | Keeping Cabbage in Winter, 

extra exertion; traveling through mud-roads, I wish to inform the Cultivator readers the best 
jumping fences, stepping suddenly unawares into| Way according to my experience, to keep cabbage 
a hole, ete. This causes the gastrocuenius mus- fresh and handy for use. Cut the head out with 
cle to be put suddenly and vigorously into in-| two or three courses of outside leaves upon them, 
creased action. The result is sprain, stretch, or) fold close to the head, pack them in barrels, set 
leceration of the cellular sheath of the tendon. | them in a cellar, if the cellar is dry keep outside 


The treatment of curb is as various as the opin- | leaves on top of the cabbage to exclude enough 
ions of different authors. 


Horses are never de-|air to prevent wilting. Reader try it, and you 
stroyed on account of curb; hence the difficulty | will give up the old way of trenching your cab- 
of a practical observation of the pathology. My | bage out doors. 

plan of treatment, followed for many years, is} Morrow Co., Oct., 1860. 
this: First confine the horse in a stall, as repose 
and quietude of the affected limb is necessary. CaTTLeE Disease in Great Britrarn.—Mr. 


Second, a high-heeled shoe—from two to three) A B. Barbarrie, who was sent to England from 
inches of calks. This will relax the tendons and | New Brunswick to purchase and transmit stock to 


ligaments already strained over the injured parts.|that Province. has returned without bringing any 
Third, hot fomentation—the water as hot as the neat stock 





Joun Bunn. 








He found that the pleura-pneumonia 


hand can be borne in it. ’ This opens the pores of| was x0 prevalent throughout England, Scotland 
the skin, abates the swelling, relieves the pain, and 


lessens the inflammation. Fourth. After the in- 
flammatory action has subsided, apply a strong 


and Ireland, that it was dangerous to attempt to 
transport cattle to the port of embarkation. The 





: ; ; existence of the disease is kept a secret as far as 
cantharadine blister, to excite an increased ac-| possible by the farmers, but Mr. Barbarie was fur- 
tion in the vessels of the skin, by means of which | pished with ample certificates to the prevalence of 
the fluid is thrown out; the part is relieved by | the disease by large breeders and gentlemer, as 
the discharge, but more by the inflammation and | wel] as by veterinary surgeons.— Boston Journal. 


pain which are produced, lessening the pain and 
inflammation previously existing inthe part. By 
the time the effects have passed off, an entire 


change will take place in the organization of the| 


curb. If necessary, re-apply the blister. 
Zanesville, Oct., 1860. T. Wess, V. S. 
sseee - 
Answer about the Mare. 

In the 15th of Oct. number of the Cultivator I 
notice an enquiry from F. F. Hale as to “ What 
ails the Mare.” She is undoubtedly laboring un- 
der a weakness of the loins, urinary and genera- 
tive organs, from a strain or other cause. I have 
seen several that manifest nearly the same symp- 
toms this summer. ‘They manifest female weak- 
ness. The case should be laid before a practical 
man by private correspondence, or a V. 8. called 
to see the case. W. Pierce, V. S. 

Ravenna, Oct.. 1860. 


Sheep eating Acorns. 





FE. H. B. enquires if acorns will injure sheep. 
No sir-ee! White oak acorns are good feed for 
sheep, but black oak, red oak or rock oak acorns 
are hurtful in the end. We have had a fair trial 
of it bothin Pennsylvania and Ohio. Sheep that 
get very fat on shack, should be butchered, as they 
are not apt to ever become fat again: some say 
this is the case even if fed on grain. Where 
there is a mixture of all the oaks, the sheep will 
only feed on the white oak, till they are all done; 
then they may injure themselves on the bitter 
nuts. Bitter herbs or fruits are not good for sheep, 
neither will they take them if plenty of sweet. 
Bitters are cathartic in sheep, but they can take 
almost any amount of astringents without injury. 
Sheep that have the skitt will almost invariably 
be found to have bad blood. W. P. 





Tue Nortawestern Gratin Cror.—The 
| Chicago Press, in reply to a Southern paper, 
makes the following estimate of the crops of the 
Northwest: “ Illinois has grown not a bushel of 
| wheat short of 25,000,000, and Indiana about 18,- 
000,000. The wheat crop of Wisconsin will ex- 
ceed 17,000,000, Iowa 14,000,000, Minnesota 5,- 
| 000,000, and Michigan 8,000,000. The estimate 
of Oh’‘o, 25,000,000, is about correct ; but many of 
| her best citizens think her crop will reach 28,000,- 
000. Thus you perceive that the seven North- 
western States have produced 118,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. The surplus that can be spared 
from Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Min- 
|esota, after keeping abundance for bread and seed, 
| will be equal to half of their whole crop. 








PreseRvinG Game.—It is said that game may 
be kept perfectly fresh and sweet for several days, 
by a sprinkling of ground coffee. Clean your 
game, that is, wipe off the blood, cover the ab- 
sorbent parts with paper, wrap up the heads, and 
then sprinkle the ground coffee over or among 
the feathers or fur, as the case may be; pack up 
carefully, and the game will be preserved sweet 
and fresh in the most unfavorable weather.— 
Game sent open and loose cannot, of course, be 
treated in this manner; but all game packed in 
boxes or hampers may be deodorized as described. 
A teaspoonful of coffee is enough for a brace of 
birds, and this proportion for more or larger 
game.— NV. Y. Spirit. 


At the national Agricultural Exhibition at 
Paris in June last, M. Poignant, of Chalons-sur- 
Sadne, exhibited ninety varieties of Indian corn. 
The culture of Indian corn is exciting much at- 
tention in France. 
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The Editor's Table. 





Herd Ring at Ohio State Fair. 





The richest display of short-horn cattle ever seen in 
the West, and probably the best like display ever seen 
in America, was the Herd Ring at the Ohio State Fair 
in Dayton, Sept. 27th, 1860. We do not mean to say 
that a majority of the most excellent stock of the 
country, was in that ring, for we havea secret idea 
that there are as good and perhaps better individual 
animals in the country, which were not at this fair at 
all, but we challenge a comparison of this list, with 
any upon record at any one exhibition ever held in 
these United States. Look at these families, the herd 
consisting of one bull and four cows, all of one breed, 
and owned by the exhibitor: 

Jeremiah Duncan of Bourbon Co., Ky., had: 

Bull,—Duke of Airdrie; cows—Louan 7th, Louan 
10th, Louan 13th, and Zenaida. 

Brutus J. Clay of Bourbon Co., Ky., had: 

Bull,— Kentucky Duke; cows—Emma Hickman, 
Belle, Lizzie and Ellen. 

James Fallington of Union Co., O., had: 

Bull,—Starlight 2d; cows—Lady Watson, Strawber- 
ry, Delightful and Myrtle. 

Sol. Meredith of Wayne Co., Ind., had: 

Bull,—Crusader (Imp.); cows—Dolly Madison, La- 
dy Albert, Maid of Oakland, and Carrie. 

D. McMillan, Jr., of Greene Co., O., had: 

Bull,—Duke of Thorndale; cows—Prize Flower, 
Queen of Tees, Sunbeam and Darling. 

R. G. Dun of Madison Co., O., had: 

Bull,—Mogul; cows—Viola, Mignonette, Alma and 
Elvy. 

Walter A. Dunn of Madison Co., O., had: 

Bull,—Daéotah ; cows—Lavender, Nannina, Lady 
Kate and Anna Daviess. 

G. M. Coulter of Clinton Co., O., had: 

Bull,—Challenger ; cows—Eglantine, Eglantine 2d, 
Sunbeam and Princess. 

C. M. Clark of Clark Co., O., had: 

Bull,—New Year’s Day; cows—Easter Day, Dove, 
Flora Belle and Nannie Hunt. 

The judges in this ring were W. N. Chamberlin, 
Robt. Reed, Thos. Kirkpatrick, Leonard Sprague and 
Chas Pontious. We would give more fora truthful 
picture of that ring, than for all the rest of the fair, 
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men have a pride and affection for their charge, that is 
well nigh human, and well they may, for such model 
|stock as they held on that occasion. Even the little 
|juvenile trumps of McMillan and R. G. Dun, showed 
| themselves worthy to stand at the head of their pro- 
| spective heifer wives, while the matchless bulk of Cru- 
saderand Starlight, showed the symmetry of monstros- 
‘ity; the incomparable muzzle, throat and breast of 
|Kentucky Duke, and the vigorous beauty of Airdrie, 
| bespoke the aristocracy of blood; while the gentle arid 
|fine proportions of Emma Hickman, Dolly Madison, 
/Sunbeam, Lady Watson, Louan, Viola, Strawberry, 
lete., ete., were the perfection of feminine cowship. 
The members of the State Board and a few gentle- 
jmen of the Press completed the inside group, while 
|close without the sharp features of the tall Indianian, 
‘the rotund and jolly Duncan, the tall and broad 
| brimmed chief of the Bourbons, the serene solemnity 
| of the man of Clark Co., the watchful hard knots of 
\the Darby Plains, and the genteel young farmer of 
| Greene, all looked on with an anxiety that was not all 
|measured by the few hundred dollars at stake. Stand- 
ing in front no bull showed better style and quality 
than Kentucky Duke, and taken with Emma Hickman 
and her fellows it would not be far out of the way to 
give this herd the award. But going back toa full 
side and rear view of Starlight 2d, then a glance at 
the matchless Lady Watson, Strawberry, Delightful 
and Myrtle, there goes the scarlet ribbon upon the tint- 
ed horn of the pride of the Darby, and the second 
award goes to the noble herd of the Chief of the Bour- 
bens. The people shout their approval, while the tall 
Hoosier waxeth red in the face, and curseth mightily, 
and the show is ended. 





Notices of Publications Received. 
We owe our apology to sundry publishers and book- 
| sellers, for neglect to notice their favors received. The 
truth is, about the fore part of last May we swore off 
from reading all books and papers that we were not 
positively obliged to read as a matter of business, and 
broke for the green fields, the magnificent mountains, 
the bright and dancing waters and the rural homes of 
the people for whom we labor, there to read from the 
great volume of Nature and Humanity, fresher truths 
and more instructive lessons than are to be found in 
books. These have constituted our summer reading, 
by which we have drifted across the whole extent of 
great central States of the Union and ransacked our 
own State from coraer to corner. 

Now we will take up the pleasing duty of looking 
over the accumulations of literary treasures, and en- 


deavor to render a just judgment to the kind and lib- 
eral donors. 


Cuemistry For Farmers.—An elementary work, 
by Dr. C. B. Chapman. We have carefully read this 
little treatise, during the half hours which we wait for 
breakfast, from the time we put the teakettle on, till 
wife Mollie has the table spread, and we are frank to 














good as it was. Within the ring the herds were dis-|say we like it. The statements are orderly and axio- 
posed in a circle facing inwards, occupying the whole |matic: free from all redundance of words or show ot 
circuit of the ring. Each herd in the hands of “ the} pedantry, and such as to be readily comprehended by 
boys” of the respective farmers, who took good care | any person who has sufficient comprehension to at- 
to make their pets look their prettiest. These herds-|ttempt the study of the elements of this science. It is 
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admirably adapted as a book for use in common 
schools or for farmer boys at home. Dr. Chapman we 
have known intimately ever since we know any body, 
as we were schoolmates in Vermont from A to Izzard, 
and we know him to be one of the most honest and 
thorough self-made men of his time: he is a profes- 
sional chemist and lecturer in a Cincinnati Medical 
College, during a portion of the year, and a regular 
practitioner in Madison, Wis. The book contains 112 
pp., and is published by W. B. Smith & Co., Cincin- 
nati. We presume it can be had of the publishers for 
50 cents, which would be a good investment for any one 
who desires such a work. 
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late in putting forth, among the first to drop their 
leaves, and liable to the borer. 

American Chestnut.—A beautiful shade tree, 
and, like the American Black Walnut, worthy of 
a place in the farmer’s yard, both for shade and 
fruit. 

Paulonia Imperialis, of Japan. A few years 
‘since a rare tree, and one which has been greatly 
over-estimated. It is a rapid grower, closely al- 
lied in habit and appearance to the Catalpa, but 
|becomes a much larger tree. Has a large leaf, 
| with a light blue flower of a peculiar and to me 
disagreeable odor, but which I see the perfumers 
have taken hold of in New York, to extract a 
fashionable scent from. Like the Catalpa, it is 
late in putting out, and among the first to drop its 
leaves; accumulates much litter during the sea- 
son, has an ugly seed pod which hangs on the 
North Eastern Ohio, and we believe him to be superior | whole year, and withal presents during half the 
to the trickery by which Farmer's College has been |) # bare-armed, desolate appearance at best. 
made to sail under false colors for years past. Sassafras.—One of the prettiest of our small 











Jacos TUCKERMAN, one of the excellent men of the | 
earth, has been chosen President of the Institution at} 
College Hill, called “ Farmer's College.” This is emi- 
nently fit and proper. Mr. T. was one of our long ago 
associates in the great work of popular education in| 








Now | 
let the managers of that institution complete the work | native trees—in truth one of the prettiest of either 
of reform, by abolishing the cheat of a fulse name, and | native or foreign small trees. The suckers which 
placing it before the public in its appropriate sphere, 


as a first rate Classical and Literary Institute. 





Notes upon Shade Trees, 


The autumn is upon us, when we may take a 
leisure moment and look round our homes for a 
It may be safely as- 
sumed that farmers plant too few trees about their 
I propoose to offer 
a few brief notes upon some planted by myself 
They are the re- 
sults of my own experience, and may or may not 
agree with the characters given the trees in the 
My location is upland, and soil a good 


spot to place a shade tree. 
dwellings and out-buildings. 
about my buildings and lawn. 


books. 
loam with clay substratum. 


Norway Maple.—This is with me the finest of 
A round-headed dense- 
ly-leaved, vigorous and healthy tree, with deep 
green folliage, one of the first to come in leaf in 
the spring, and among the last to drop in autumn, 
succeeded after a frost by hues of the most beau- 
It is far superior to the popular Sil- 
ver Maple, which affords by no means so dense a 
shade, and which is liable to breakage of limbs in 
To make a good shade tree of 


all deciduous shade trees. 


tiful colors. 


every high mind. 
the silver maple, in the country, I think it should 


have a rich soil, inclined to moisture, and be liber- 


ally headed back. 


Sugar Maple.—One of the chief beauties of 
this tree, to me, isin the very graceful appearance 
it presents with its straight, slim trunk, when sur- 
mounted by its dense and regularly formed head 
Rather slow in growth late in putting 
out, but in autumn with foliage of deep orange 


of green. 


and red. 

Swamp Maple.—A native, and a very pretty 
tree on a lawn with its scarlet flowers and fruit, 
but liable with me to persistent attacks of the 
borer. 


The Ashes are not favorites of mine. They are 


it is liable to throw up, and which have caused 
most persons to object to it as a lawn tree, I find 
are easily kept down. 

Honey Locust.—A tree of most rapid growth, 
but with thin foliage and therefore a poor shade 
tree. With me it is very liable to attacks of the 
borer, throws up a great many suckers, and is apt 
to lose its limbs in a high wind. 

Tulip Poplar—Slow of growth and dificult to 
transplant, but one of the noblest of our many 
noble-looking American trees. In planting trees, 
a common error we make is to plant them too 
near the house, or walk, or road, or fence, forget- 
ting to allow for the growth of the tree in after 
years. 

Of Evergreens—I have found the Norway 
Spruce one oi the most healthy, rapid-growing, 
and handsome trees, and never much out of place 
wherever planted. 

The Scotch Pine or Fir—A rapidly-growing, 
rather coarse-looking tree, but a very fine, dark 
hue after passing its youthful days. With me it 
is liable to lose some of its limbs after a heavy 
sleet or snow. Being of coarse habit, it looks 
best at a distance from the house or road. 

Silver Fir—A fine ornamental tree with its 
horizontal limbs and bright silvery foliage. 

Balsam Fir.—Very handsome in its youth, but 
with age, in exposed places, looses its beauty. 

Hemlock Sprucé.—Perhaps the most beautiful 
and graceful of all evergreens, but not as great a 
favorite with me as the Norway Spruce. 


I think the value of trees to our surroundings, 
whether in the matter of health, comfort or beau- 
ty. can scarcely be over-estimated. Let us learn 
our children to plant trees, to protect and attend 
to them, and they will the more love the homes 
which they surround; and when we ourselves 
have passed away, will the more love our mem- 
ories for having cultivated in them so useful and 
so beautiful a taste— Cor. Ger. Telegraph. 
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Work in the Fruit Garden, 


Before the winter sets in, there are a few things to 
be done with the trees and vines. Among the peach 
trees, look out for the borer. Take a sharp, slim-blad- 
ed knife, and prick about the tree just above the 
ground surface, wherever you see a bunch of gum or 
an opening. Cut away carefully and follow up the 
borer as old Gen. Putnam did the wolf, and with the 
point of the knife or a wire, kill him to death in his 
hole! 

The grape vines may be pruned with great advan- 
tage at this season. Such vines as have fruited fully 
the past season, should be cut back to within one eye 
of the old wood. Select such of the new vines of this 
year as you design for next year’s fruiting, and cut 
away the rest: then see that the reserved vines are 
well secured in their places for winter, so as not to be 
swept about and broken by storms, 

The strawberry beds should now have their coats 
for winter protection. Give them a good litter of 
old straw, which will protect them during the winter, 
and in the spring will make a good feed of manure for 
the land. In large plantations of strawberries, put on 
three loads of straw to the acre. 

Cut out the old bearing wood of all the raspberry 
canes, except the Catawissa and other ever-bearing va- 
rieties, and have the tender sorts ready for laying down 
before all the fine weather is over. These and other 
tender fruit canes or bushes, which are too stiff to be 
laid down and covered, may be trussed about with a 
thatch of straw, for winter protection. 

And lastly, now is about the time to get ready your 
newspapers and twine, to put all the little trees in their 
paper surtouts, to keep them from the teeth of the rab- 
bits, as set forth by Mr. Gallagher in the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor of Sept. 1, and if you wish to make very sure work 
against the rabbits, smear the papers a little with gas 
tar and greese, or blood from the slaughter house. 

ia = 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Seedlings and Grafted Fruits, 


I see in the Cultivator of Sept. 15th, a commu- 
nication from E. W. Devore, Brown Co., in which 
he says he has been a reader of the Cultivator a 
few months. Well, I have been a reader ever 
since its commencement in 1845. But what I 
wish to notice, is his remarks on budding. He 
says the budded peach has failed, while the com- 
mon seedlings have borne fruit—we say common 
seedlings, from the faet that seedlings from those 
tender varieties that are mostly budded, are no 
hardier and no better bearers than the originals 
from which the seeds were taken; at least, that 
is my experience. But we say the cause is in 
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the selection of varieties, and not in the budding. 
| If friend Devore wishes to satisfy himself on this, 
let him take some buds from his seedlings ; then 
lif they do not bear when his seedlings do, then 
blame the budding. The fact we admit, but con- 
\tend he is wrong in the cause. We think this 
jleads him into another error. He says he has 
his doubts whether budding or grafting is profita- 
ible for any kind of fruit. Why in doubt, friend 
|Devore? Have you not had much longer expe- 
‘rience in the grafted apple, than in the budded 
peach? I think here experience is against you. 
Some fifteen years ago, a number of emigrants 
from Pennsylvania settled in this county ; amongst 
ithem was my father, grandfather and three or 
four uncles, each of whom set out seedling or- 
chards, a few of which trees were yet standing a 
few years ago. But I recollect, when one of my 
uncles had got some eight or ten Rawle’s Janet 
in bearing, he said he would not give them for all 
the other winter apples in his orchard. It is true 
those orchards contained some good apples, while 
three-fifths would not be eaten if good apples 
could be had. Even at this distant day, it nearly 
sets my teeth on edge to think of those hard, sour 
apples we used to eat. This is my experience, 
as far as my knowledge extends, and since I have 
an orchard of my own, and good apples from July 
till July, I say, away with your seedlings. I did 
not think there was any person, at this day, that 
would doubt that an orchard of Maiden’s Blush, 
Rambos, Smith’s Cider, Rawle’s Janet and Rome 
Beauty, would be more profitable than an orchard 
of seedlings. In naming those five varieties, I 
would not wish to exclude fifty or one hundred 
varieties that are nearly and some quite as profi- 
table as those five named. Jonn L. SHince. 
Hamersville, Brown Co., O. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Springer’s Seedling Apple. 


One of the Fruit Conventions reports that this 
apple is “ negative in its qualities.” This leads to 
an inquiry as to what may be regarded as positive 
qualities in an apple. To appreciate the force of 
this inquiry, we will remark there are two leading 
objects in cultivating this fruit: the one for the 
table, the other for the market; the one to gratify 
the amateur, the other to make money. And say 
what you will about the matter, the last is the 
main object with the producer. The apple that 
makes the most money has the highest positive 
quality. 

This seedling tree is now thirty-seven years 
old, and I have not known it to refuse yielding 
more or less fruit every year, since it has come 
into bearing, except one. Two years ago last 
spring, I sold the crop for twenty-five dollars; one 
year ago for seven dollars: and last spring for 
fifteen dollars, it then bringing $2.50 per bushel. 
All the time we used what we wanted to eat. 
And be it remembered that last spring’s crop 
weathered the June frost of 1859, which cut down 
almost everything in this section of country. And 
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be it further remembered, that out of my 70 or 80 
other varieties of apples, I did not sell twenty 
dollars worth during these three years, so greatly 
had the apple crop depreciated in this section of 
country. And I have just finished picking off 
this tree, forty-five bushels, as the crop of the 
present year, Yet this is the apple that is “ neg- 
ative in its qualities.” 

The principle peculiarity, or “quality,” of this 
fruit is, that it matures in a period when it has no 
competition in the market. It is a good apple at 
any time, but is in its perfection in June, and it 
then commands a high price. 1 often keep it the 
whole year, and have frequently exhibited both 
the old and new crops together at our public Fairs. 
Unlike other apples, it rots little in the cellar. 

But the apple is small—many of them under- 
size. In this respect, however, they will about 
rank with the Romanite, or Grindstone. But 
small as they are, when the time comes to market 
them, they sell very readily at large prices. 

I have upwards of twenty grafts from this seed- 
ling coming into bearing. This is the first season 
they have done anything worth attention. 
them bore three barrels, and several others one 
a-piece. The fruit of the graft is a decided im- 
provement on the original, larger, more uniform 
in size, and every way improved. 

I should like to be informed of your correspon- 
dents as to the productiveness of their apple trees, 
so that I may know how this seedling compares 
with other good bearers. I had Willow Twigs, 
this year, that produced 7 and 8 barrels to the tree, 
but none come up to the Springer Seedling. 

C. Sprincer. 

Meadow Farm, O., Oct. 18th, 1860. 

Note.—At the late Muskingum Valley Fair, we 
were seduced into serving upon the apple committee, 
where we found this Seedling of last year’s crop, to- 
gether with the same of this year. This was on the 
20th of September, and the old apples were quite crisp 
and juicy, and remarkably good flavored.—Eb. 

sseee 


The American Pomoloical Society. 


Meeting at Phila., Sept. Lith and 14th, 1860. 
[ ConTINUED. ] 


The Election of Officers resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of the former incumbents, viz : 

Hon. MarsHALL P, WiLpeEr, Boston, Pres’t. 

Thirty-eight Vice Presidents, one from each 
State and Territory of the Union. 

Tuos. P. James, Philadelphia, Treasurer. 

Tuos. W. Fietp, New York, Secretary. 


DISCUSSION ON FRUITS. 


Arr_Les.—The list recommended for general 
cultivation, it was agreed should not be touched 
at this meeting; so the list that promises well was 
taken up. Objections were made to several of 
the varieti s, but none were stricken off, so it re- 
mains as follows: 

Broadwell, Buckingham, Coggswell, Fornwal- 
der, Genesee Chief, Jeffries, King of Tompkins 
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Co., Mother Apple, Smoke House, White Winter 
Pearmain, Winter Sweet Paradise, Winthrop 
Greening. 








And after much discussion, the following varie- 
ties were added to the list that promises well : 

Summer Sweet Paradise, Canon Pearmain, 
Fall Wine, Early Joe, Willow Twig, Limber 
Twig, Bonum, Stansill, White Pippin, Pryor’s 
Red, Keswick Codlin, Rawle’s Janette, Maiden’s 
Blush, Pomme Royal, Summer Queen. 

Numerous other apples were presented, and 
recommended more or less highly. ‘The discus- 
sion on apples was participated in by Messrs. 
Downing, Barry, Hooker, Saul, Parsons and 
Cummings of N. Y.; Hovey and Newhall of 
Mass.; Lyon of Mich.; Warder and Bateham of 
Ohio; Berckmans of Gea.; Taylor and Roby of 
Va.; Loomis of Ind.; Stewart of Ill.; Bristol, 
Rutter, Eshelman, Buist and Noble of Pa.; 
Steele of N. C.; Byram of Ky.; Reid, Quinn 
and Scott of N. J.; Trowbridge and Rockwell of 
Conn. 

It is worthy of notice, that more attention was 
bestowed on Western fruits at this meeting, than 
on former occasions. 


Currants were next discussed. The list for 
general cultivation is Red Dutch, White Dutch, 
White Grape, Victoria and Black Naples—that 
promise well, Cherry, Versailles and Fertile de 
Pallua. It was moved, and strongly urged by 
some, that the Cherry Currant be stricken from 
the list, owing to the alleged inferior quality of 
the fruit, but the motion was lost. A number of 
new kinds were mentioned with commendation, 
and three of these, the White Gondonin, Fertile 
d@ Angers and Imperial Yellow, were added to the 
list. 

STRAWBERRIES elicited quite an animating dis- 
cussion. The highest praise was bestowed on the 
Triomph de Gand, several extensive cultivators 
pronouncing it the best of all strawberries, both 
for market and family use. The Jenny Lind was 
added to the list of commended varieties. 

RaspBerries.—The only new sorts recom- 
mended at this meeting, are Belle de Fontenay 
and Hornet. The Allen, after much discussion, 
was stricken from the list, owing to its uncertainty 
of bearing ; though several gentlemen asserted it 
was reliable with them, especially when grown 
immediately along side of other varieties, which 
they thought assisted in the impregnation of the , 
blossoms. 

BLACKBERRIES were discussed at some length, 
but no action was had on them. 

GooseBerries. — Downing’s Seedling and 
Martin Seedling were recommended as superior 
to the Houghton, and not liable to mildew. 

Grapes.—The Bullitt Grape (of Ky.) was 
highly commended, though it has not been fully 
tested at the North. The Raabe was also praised, 
though objected to by some on account of the 
small size and dull color of the berries, and its 
large seeds. It is a very sweet grape, and the 
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vine a good grower. The Clara was also com-|when the winter apples come regularly in. For 
mended, and fine specimens of the fruit exhibited, | these you have eleven rows left, of whica fill three 
but from the experiments reported, it seems lack-| with Rawles’ Janet, two with Rambo, two with 
ing in hardiness and exemption from mildew. 70) Pryor’s Red, one with the Northern Spy, one 
Kalon was accused of rotting and mildew, but al-| with Yellow Newton Pippins, one with Winesap, 
lowed to stand on the promising list. The Clin-\and one with either the Jonathan, the Yellow 
ton received very high praise, as a most reliable | Belleflower, the Ortly, the Harrison or the Milam, 
and productive variety—good for table, when well lof which several kinds, for Kentucky, we would 
grown, and valuable for wine. Marion (of Mr. | prefer the last named. 
Longworth) was exhibited, and praised by some.| The Early Harvest comes in July, and is an 
It resembles the Logan and Isabella. The Ma-\apple in universal esteem for either the family or 
rion Port (of Mr. Shepherd) was found by Dr.|the market. It is of medium size, yellow color, 
Grant and others to be identical with the York handsome, and always commands a good price in 
Madeira, of which Hyde’s Eliza and Garrigues | its season. The Red Astrachan is somewhat larg- 
are synonyms. The Emily and Massachusetts| er, and for cooking or marketing is prime. The 
White were pronounced unworthy of culture. A| American Pearmain is about between the two in 
number of new varieties were introduced and|size, and in quality ranks among the very best of 
passed over to the committee on new seedlings ;|all summer apples. The Gravenstein is a large, 
but the sentiment of the Society was evidently | handsome apple, very saleable, and good for home 
adverse to the commendation of untested fruits.| or market purposes, through all August and Sep- 
The list now stands : tember, and far into October. The same words 
For general cultivation—Catawba, Concord, | will characterize the Fenly, except it is ready for 
Delaware, Diana. And promising* well—Hart-|use earlier than the Gravenstein, and does not 














ford Prolific, Rebecca, Logan, Union Village. last so long. The Fall Pippin is a large, beauti- 
(Remarks on Pears in our next.) ful apple, which takes the eye in market, and 





—_ — tickles the palate at home. It is unsurpassed as 
Orchard Varieties for the Ohio Valley. |a cooking apple, and lasts till December. The 
Fameuse is not esteemed as of quite first quality 
in the South-West, though we have eaten it in 


[Presuming that our readers have their ground in 
order for fall planting, now is the time to put in the} Northern Kentucky when we didn’t know where 
trees and on the question of selection we quote the ad-| else to class it. It is of medium size, or below, 
vice of our poet Horticulturist, W. D. Gallagher, as| ang a perfect little beauty, tender, juicy, and ar- 
set forth in the Louisville Courier.—Eb. ] omatic. 

For family supply, grapes grow upon trellises,} So much forthe summer and fall apples, in our 
or on garden arbors; pears, along garden walks ;|model two-acre orchard. Of the winter varieties 
plums, nectarines, and quinces, in garden borders, | equally as good things may be said. Rawles Ja- 
near currants, raspberries, and strawberries; while|net we have assigned the lion’s share of the 
apricots and cherries, both ornamental trees, dis-| ground laid off, for the reasons that the trees fruit 
pose about the lawn or door-yard; leaving for the|early and are great bearers, that the apple is very 
orchard proper, apples and peaches, which go in-| good, though not of first quality, that it is a very 
to family supply as far as wanted, and the surplus|easy and long keeper, and that it is about the 
to market. About the right quantity of each of|surest bearer the orchard has. Col. Lewis San- 
these two fruits will be furnished by one hundred | ders, has done more than any other man to bring 
apple and the same number of peach trees, and | this fine apple into favorable notice in the South- 
that the best and most elevated two acres of land) West. He knows it well—has known it long— 
upon the farm are to be set apart and properly |and says that thirty or forty per cent of every ap- 
prepared for them. ple orchard in Kentucky should consist of this 

We now go in for the varieties: and first, of| variety. We have the trees just coming into 
apples. A few kinds are wanted—for which take | prime, and our only troube about: them is that 
Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, American Pear- they will break themselves down or use them- 
main, Gravenstein, and Fenly. Most of these|selves up with generous bearing. Pryor’s Red, 
are early bearers, (that is, fruit when the trees are| like good wine, “needs no bush,” especially in 
quite young,) and all of them have been tested| Kentucky, where it is universally known and al- 
in this part of the Ohio valley, and found to be|most universally approved. Nearly the same 
good and reliable. Four Harvests, three Astra-|may be said of the Rambo. And to these three 
chans, three Fenly, two Pearmains and two Gra-|excellent and standard varieties, we have given 
vensteins, will make two of the fourteen rows of|up just one-half of our whole orchard plat, viz: 
seven trees each—forty feet apart in the rows,|seven of the fourteen rows of seven trees each. 
with a peach tree between every two of them.|The Spy, the Pippin, and the Winesap, are of al- 
Next a few fall kinds are wanted, (though the| most universal repute, and fit to bear them com- 
Fenly lasts till middle of September and the Gra-|pany. The Spy is less known in Kentucky than 
venstein till October,) for which take of Fall Pip-| most of the others in our list, but is showing fine 
pin five, and of either Fameuse or Fall Wine two, | fruit qualities here, and bound to become a favor- 
making anotherrow. These will give you agood|ite. Like Rawles’ Janet, it blossomes late, and 





supply for more than the table till December,!hence will Ait many seasons when, from the late 
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spring frosts of this region, other kinds fail. The|own garden are poorer than her neighbor’s, and 
trees do not come into bearing so soon as the Ja-| have become worn out and do not bear. Instead 
net, but notwithstanding this, if we knew it as|of this, she puts the sewing into other hands, if 
well as we know that apple, we should probably | she must, and sets herself to work to find out what 
have filled as many rows with it as with that.|is the reason that the trees in her own garden are 
The Winesap and the Jonathan are first-rate ci-| poorer than her neighbors; and when she has 
der apples, and also beautiful and good for des-| discovered the reason, she sees that the proper 
sert; while that old Kentucky favorite, the Mi-| remedy is applied; she treats them according to 
lam, which Elliott in his work on Orcharding|the Scripture rule, and washes the scarred and 
classes as not worthy of cultivation any longer, is,|eaten trunks with the proper preparation, as care- 
according to an experienced manufacturer, the|fully as she would wash a sore arm, destroying 
best apple of all for the production of brandy. the insects, and restoring it as far as possible to a 

And in speaking of the manufacturing value of | sound and healthy state. She gathers the refuse 
apples, we must turn back a moment to say, that) bones, and the moth-eaten woolens, and dissolves 
for cider the Fenly is surpassed by no summer them into proper plant-food, and brings ashes and 
apple with which we are acquainted. And no ci-| the like, or whatever the soil needs, and nourishes 
der makes vinegar that can take premium over|ihe trees, and like human creatures, they are 
the Fenly vinegar, at our Agricultural Fairs. thankful for the care she gives, and yield a boun- 
tiful return for her kindness, and she pays her 
sewing woman contentedly, and counts her gains. 


ome Miscellany By and by the number of her trees increases, 











and the abundance with which they yield is in- 
-—— |creased, and she has bought a sewing machine 
7. with the profit of them, and thus she has more 
Housekeeping Economies. time to attend to this healthful and inspiring out 
“in eo ae ane of door work. And the garden in which she 
ome |spends her time comes to blossom like the rose, 
The head should always be allowed to work|and people pause as they pass, and wonder why 
before the hands in every department of labor.|that particular spot of ground is so much more 
There is fiothing more distressing than to see alfruitful than those about it. Ah, it is because 
housekeeper pushed into the midst of a busy | there is one in the house who knows how to keep 
day’s work, holding down her listless hands and) her hand both upon the spigot and the bung-hole. 
exclaiming with an air of helpless perplexity,| The true hourewife does not sit still while the 
“Dear, what shall I do first?” If there is any| garden vegetables are suffering from being un- 
system whatever in her management, she knows | housed ; but if the husband is too busy, or engaged 
just as well what is best and wisest to do first, as|in more profitable work, she goes herself with 
she knows how to put on her own apparel. If| Biddy or the chore boy she called in from the 
she has given the forethought she should to her | streets, and sees that the.cabbages and turnips 
household affairs, she will seldom be visited by |are safe in the neat cellar; that the strawberry 
perplexity in the midst of her work. And if the | beds are trimmed and covered, and that the rasp- 
kind of work to which she is turning her hand be| berry canes are cut and tied. She knows just 
new to her, a few moments spent in planning at|how much is saved by promptness, and how much 
first, will wonderfully facilitate her operations. |is lost by neglect. She knows the exact value of 
The head work once done correctly, for that par-|doing the right thing at the right time, and amid 
ticular thing, is always done. all the readiness and activity necessary to the car- 
There is no point in which the brain cannot|rying out of her aims, she still preserves the 
materially assist the hand. It is for this reason| health of the household, as the true wealth, and 
that the mistress of a house who knows anything |takes a long step towards teaching them to be 
about her household work, can do a stated piece | ashamed of a headache, and to blush at an indi- 
of work with so much greater ease than the un-| gestion. 
cultured servant she employs. But the benefit of| She makes no claim upon her husband’s purse 
forethought and system, is not merely in its power|for new clothing for the household, until she 
to facilitate the movements of the household ma-| knows how far the old will go. She goes first to 
chinery. The mind that is used to exercise itself| the closets and drawers, and chests, and knows 
in this way, becomes habitually accustomed to| everything that is there, and in what state it is, 
take in all things at a single glance, and knows |and whether it is worth the stitches needed to put 
not only how to make things move smoothly ac-|it in repair. She has some one in her mind for 
cording to an old time routine, but how to do the| whom she lays aside whatever is not required for 
best things first, and leave the unimportant out of her own family, and she does this not from any 
sight. reward of gratitude that she will receive, but 
True economy does not sit down, and spend all|from healthful gladness that everything can be 
her hours and thoughts with tedious sewing that| turned to some account, to the benefit of some one 
she cannot afford to hire, while at the same time|of the human race. She is casting bread upon 
she is forced to buy the apples and quinces for| the waters, and she will find it after many days— 
household consumption, because the trees in her! perhaps not in this life, but she will find it. 
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In purchasing a garment, she counts the cost, 
not of the material only, but of the trimming and 
making; and she never accumulates at once more 
work than she well knows how to get through, for 
she knows that the worry of such an accumula- 
tion will weary her more than almost any amount 
of work, and she knows of few things better to 
save than strength. She buys shoes with heavy 
nails and copper toes, and thick, warm coats for 
her boy, in his winter tramping; but when the 
day’s tramping is done, he has his dressing-gown 
and slippers for the parlor. And her sister-in-law 
says, “There is your brother William’s son 
tricked out in his dressing-gown and slippers like 
a baby gentleman. I like to see my boy look 
like a boy.” But her husband says, “1 don’t 
know bow it is. Brother William buys the high- 
est priced shoes, but his shoe bills are never near- 
ly as much as mine. And their back parlor car- 
pets always last twice as long as ours, even when 
we buy them off the same piece.” Yet it never 
occurs to him that his economical wife is “ saving 
at the spigot and wasting at the bung-hole.” But 
brother William gets on in the world, and brother 
George does not. 


eo + 


GONE. 





A silent, odor-laden air, 

From heavy branches dropping balm; 
A crowd of daisies, milky fair, 

That sunward turn their faces calm, 
So rapt, a bird alone may dare 

To stir their rapture with its psalm. 


So falls the perfect day of June, 
To moonlit eve from dewy dawn ; 

With light winds rustling through the noon, 
And conscious roses, half withdrawn 

In blushing buds, that wake too soon, 
And flaunt their hearts on every lawn. 


The wide content of summer's bloom, 
The peaceful glory of its prime,— 
Yet over all a brooding gloom, 
A desolation born of time, 
As distant storm-caps tower and loom, 
And shroud the sun with heights sublime. 


For they are vanished from the trees, 

And vanished from the thronging flowers, 
Whose tender tones thrilled every breeze, 

And sped with mirth the flying hours ; 
No form nor shape my sad eye sees, 

No faithful spirit haunts these bowers. 


Alone, alone, in sun or dew! 

One fled to heaven, of earth afraid ; 
And one to earth, with eyes untrue 

And lips of faltering passion, strayed ; 
Nor shall the strenuous years renew 

On any bough those leaves that fade. 


Long summer-days shall come and go — 
No summer brings the dead again; 
I listen to that voice’s flow, 
And ache at heart with deepening pain; 
And one fair face no more I know, 
Still living sweet, but sweet in vain. 


[Atlantic, for November. 
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Making and Keeping Cider. 





All varieties of apples can be manufactured in- 
to cider, yet the properties of a cider and table 
apple are very different, although sometimes com- 
‘bined in the same fruit. ‘Toughness, dryness and 
a fibrous fiesh, and astringency, are all good prop- 
erties in a cider apple. Yellow flesh indicates 
richness and strength; and the heavier the mast, 
the stronger the cider. Late ripening apples, or 
those which require to be housed, are not profita- 
ble for cider, because of the extra expense of 
housing; all apples requiring to be fully ripe and 
mellow before making up. Apples which fall 
from the tree fully ripe, make better cider than 
those which are shaken off the tree. Keeping 
the fruit under cover from one to three weeks, be- 
fore making up, increases the strength and flavor 
of the cider. Care must be taken that the fruit 
\is spread thin, and freely exposed to the currents 
of air, otherwise it will often contract an unpleas- 
ant smell, which will effect the taste of the cider. 
As the fruit becomes ripened and mellow, the juice 
is reduced in quantity, but increased in weight, 
and heightened in flavor. If, however, they are 
left too long, and decay commences, the quality is 
injured by a peculiar musty tone or flavor impart- 
ed to the liquor; all decayed or decaying fruits 
should, therefore, be carefully picked out betore 
grinding. Unripe apples should never be mixed 
with those fully ripened and mellow, much of the 
merit of cider depending upon the proper separa- 
tion of the fruit, as we have just stated, and also 
in selecting colors; those of a rich, yellow tinge 
in skin being superior to those of a greenish cast; 
they should never be mixed. Mixing varieties, 
while it often adds to the value and quality of the 
cider, must not be done, if any certain quality is 
sought to be obtained, and a uniform character 
established by the manufacturer; unless it may 
be that two distinct varieties are mixed in certain 
proportions, as two to one, ete., and a quality of 
cider made, which it is desired to have again and 
again. In such a case, the same mixture must be 
made, and in the like proportions. An astringent, 
harsh fruit, and a rich, sweet apple will often be 
found to combine the qualities requisite for the 
very highest flavor, and heaviest body. 

Grinding the fruit is a very important item in 
the manufacture of good cider. The whole fruit, 
pulp, rind and all, should be completely mashed. 
If the juice of an apple be extracted without 
bruising the fruit, it will be found thin and defec- 
tive in richness, compared to the juice of the same 
apple after being perfectly macerated and left ex- 
posed to the influence of the air and light for 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours. Grinding should, 
therefore be very perfect, and the pomace remain 
for one or two days before making up. 

The making up of the cheese for pressing, 
should be performed only upon a clean, sweet plat- 
form, and rye straw, free from rust or weeds, used 
to confine it in place. A gentle pressure should 





be first given, and the cider from such first run- 
ning should be barreled by itself, the cheese al- 
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lowed to stand, say twelve hours, then additional 
pressure given, from which will be obtained the 
best quality of liquor; the last running will per- 
haps be the most clear, but its richness will be 
found diminished ; in other words, the saccharine 
matter or sugar, will be less, and of course the 
quality inferior. After the last running, or when 
no more juice of the apple in its pure state can 
be obtained, the top of the cheese is sometimes 
taken off and a few pailfulls of water applied, 
when pressure is again applied, and a very infe-| 
rior quality of liquor obtained, almost entirely 
destitute of sugar, but often making a tolerable. 
vinegar. 
The fermentation may be said to be the com-| 
pletion of the work of making and managing ci-| 
der, although racking off and bottling are after-| 
wards necessary to bring it to perfection. The} 
.time which may elapse after making the cider be- 
fore fermentation commences, depends both upon 
the quality and condition of the fruit from which’ 
it is made, and the temperature of the weather. | 
If the fruit is only partially ripe and the weather! 
warm, fermentation often commences within a few| 
hours after expressing the juice, while if the 
weather is cold and the fruit well-ripened, days, or | 
possibly weeks may elapse before fermentation 
commences. In either case, it is better to place 
the casks under a shed protected from the sun, 
but open to a free circulation of air. Leave out| 
the bungs. Have ready a cask with the bung 
kept in, and as the fermentation goes on, and the 
froth issues from the bung holes, fill up from day 
to day from the cask in which the bung has been 
kept. As soon as the froth ceases to issue from 
the bung holes, see that the cask is full, ne 
in the bungs tightly, leaving open a small v4i®6r 
spigot for a few days, or until the froth becomes 
like pure white cream, free from dirty particles, 
then close all up tight; the less fermentation 
takes place, the sweeter will be the liquor. Clean, 
sweet casks must always be supplied, and if any | 
tinge of mustiness, slack some fresh lime in each | 
cask, leaving it from one to four hours. If one) 
operation does not leave the cask sweet and clean, 
repeat the process, and it is rare that a cask will | 
be found with any tinge of musty character 


after a second application of the lime.— Maine | 
Farmer. 

















Farmers’ Bors.—In the wide world there is 
no more important thing than farmers’ boys. They 
are not so important for what they are, as for what 
they will be. At present they are of little conse- 
quence too often. But farmer’s boys always have 
been, and we presume always will be the mate- 
rial out of which the noblest men are made. They 
have health and strength; they have bone and 
muscle; they have heart and will; they have 
nerve and patience; they have ambition and en- 
durance ; and these are the materials that make 
men. They have yet to be men of the clear grit; 
honest, intelligent, industrious, ambitious men, 
who shall love their country and their kind. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Soul's Mirage. 





BY J. MUNGER. 





Ye sages in the heart’s mysterious affections, 
Declare to me the measure of a mother’s love— 
The wide extent and power of her sweet influence, 
With awe profound this sacred subject I propose. 


Almost a third of threescore years and ten 
Hath passed, since summer's leaves and winter’s snows 
Have fallen on my mother’s grave, 
And I am older now than she was when she died 
Is my life-battle nearly over? 


But all things here on earth must change, 
And now the time has come, the very day, 
When the old and long neglected homestead 
Must pass to other hands—perchance to strangers. 
But ere it goes, let me again revisit 
Those once familiar scenes of childhood’s years, 
And cull some cherished recollection of the past. 


Behold, how altered ! 
The hearth is desolate—windows and doors are left un- 
The walls are crumbling with decay, 
The garden is a waste, an open space, 
Rank weeds luxuriate where once were shady walks ; 
No tender floweret blooms to cheer this time-worn spot, 
And tell me of a mother’s care, 
As once when this place was my home,— 
But all around, O saddening thought ! 
On every hand, without, within, 
Is wreck and fragment, blight and ruin. 
Time and neglect, like fire and sword, 
Make earth’s fair scenes a desolation ! 


[closed, 


Yet still there seems to come a gentle form, 
All radiant with benignant smiles, 
And with a voice of sweetest accents calls, and says—My 


She meets me as I gaze into deserted rooms, [son ! 
Or linger where her busy feet once trod. 

Here her industrious hands were plied 

To set her house in order: [her, 


There, with maternal love, her children gathered ’round 
She sat in queenly dignity, and broke the daily bread. 
In toil and care, more than her duty she performed ; 
No burden was too great for her, 

When ministering to her household. 


I walk the rounds she used to walk, 
I take a seat where I have seen her sit, 
I listen for her voice once more, but only see her smile. 
I lay my ungloved hand where hers hath rested, 
I see it there, but yet I feel it not: 
It is the Mirage of the Soul upon the Sea of Time. 


My heart is full. 

Again I am the child of nearly fifty years ago ; 
And she, whose memory I sing, is still my life-exemplar 
In the path of love and duty. 
Of such as her, ’tis said: 
“ Her children shall rise up and call her blessed.” 
Springboro, March, 1860. 
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Hope. 





Take heart! the waster builds again— 
A charmed life old goodness hath ; 

The tares may perish—but the grain 
Is not for death. 


God works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night. 
Ho! wake and watch! the world is grey 
With morning light. | WHITTIER. 
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MARKETS. 





The Produce Market is dull for the present, though 
prices remain much the same as vere 

The last week's Cattle Market in N. Y. was as low as at 
any time this season. Drovers persist in forcing an over- 
stock of cattle upon the market nearly every week, which 
keeps the lead in the hands of the N. Y. butchers. First 
quality beef sold at 84 to 9c; extra 94; medium 7 to 7%; 
principal range 6 to 8e, 

Wueat 1n N. Y.—Milwaukee Club $1.25 to $1.26 for 
prime to choice ; Amber Wisconsin at $1.26; Winter Red 
Western $1.34; Racine Spring $1.20; White Michigan 
$1.42; State $1.50; very choice White N. C. at $1.524. 


CINCINNATI. — FLour— Small sales of superior at 
$4.80 to $4.00, and of extra at $4.90 to $5. 


Grarxs—Wheat, $1.06 to $1.14 are the asking we for 
choice red and white. Corn 40c to 43e for old. Rye 64to 
65c. Oats 30c. 

Seep —Clover, $5.10 to $5.25. Timothy is dull at $2.25 
to 2.50, the latter rate for prime. Flax $1.10 Blue grass 
$1.50, red top $1.05, and orchard grass $1.25 per bu. 

Ho6s in good demand, at better prices for heavy. 
4,600 head at $5 to 5.25 for common, and $5.50 to 5 
fair to prime fat, gross. 

BuTrTer—l4 to 15c for prime Central Ohio and Western 
Reserve, and 9 to lle for common. Fair grades of Ohio 
and Indiana, 12 to 13c. Choice roll 16 to 17e. 

Cueese—94 to 10c for Western Resérve, chiefly the lat- 
ter rate, and lle for English Dairy. 

COLU MBUS.— Wheat 95c. 
Corn, old 30c, new 25c. 
varieties. 
for winter. 


Sales 
75 for 


Flour $5 to $5.50, at retail. 
Oats 22. Potatoes 25c for best 
Apples, 30c for choice fall varieties, 40 to 50c 





Brown County Nursery. 
PPLE TREES, 10 CENTS BY THE 


thousand, 11 cents by the hundred. 12 cents by the fifties. 
13-2t* J. L. SHINKLE, Hamersville, O. 
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To Business Men, 
MANUFACTURERS, MERCHANTS, NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, 
Stock GROWERS, PUBLISHERS, &C., &C. 

The OHIO CULTIVATOR having a larger country cir- 
culation than any similar publication in the West, is the 
| best medium for advertising for all persons who desire to 
reach directly the more thrifty and intelligent class of 
Farmers, Gardeners and country gentlemen, who are able 
to pay for what they get. This applies particularly to 
those who wish to deal with the Rural World, in the sale 
of Farm Implements, Machines, Toels, Materials, Cattle, 
| Horses, Sheep, Swine, Fowls, Seeds, Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Plants, Flowers, Books, &e., &c. ; and any thing else used 
or needed by Farmers, Gardeners, Orchardists, 
ilies in the country. 

The Ohio Cultivator is published twice every month, 
and has a permanent circulation in every part of Ohio, 
| Indiana and Illinois, with fair lists in Western Pa., West- 
}ern Va., Ky., lowa, Mo., Wis., California, Oregon, ete. 

My prices for advertising are lower than those of papers 
| with less than half my circulation. I make all bills due 
in advance, and collect promptly, but regular and known 
| responsible advertisers may wait for their bills to be pre- 
| sented, after the publication of their advertisements, 
| Terms, ten cents a line for each insertion of short ad- 
| vertisements. My line is one-fifth longer than common 
| newspaper measure. For one full column—104 lines, $8. 
For one full page—208 lines, $15. Qn considerable adver- 
tisements less than a column, published four times or 
over, a liberal discount will be made. 

Ten or eleven words usually make a line. All cuts and 
displayed lines will be counted by what they measure in 
the small type. Copy for advertisements should be re- 
ceived five or six days before the day of publication. 

Men of Business who desire the public to know what 
they have to sell, need not be reminded that no invest- 
ment pays better than a judicious system of advertising, 
and that for a comparatively small outlay, they can intro- 
duce themselves through the OHIO CULTIVATOR, to 
the notice of forty thousand readers at once. 


-—-« SPECIAL NOTICES, 


| All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county aiso. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Whe: written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be wena gratis. 


or Fam- 














Ohio Fruit Trees, &e. 
LARGE AND SELECTED STOCK OF FRUIT 


and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., at the 
YELLOW SPRINGS NURSERY, 
which are offered at 
Wholesale and Retail, at the lowest prices. 


All trees warranted to be sound and true to the name. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. BUTLER, 
19-y.a Yellow Springs, Greene Co., 0. 

















